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like a light burning in a room moderately filled with tobacco
smoke ; perhaps the colors of the direct rays and of those
coming from the particles of air might be different.

The question as to whether the rays emitted by a body which
is receiving radiation are of the same kind as those which are
incident, or, in other words, whether the cause of these rays is
diffuse reflection or a process like fluorescence, I have not yet
been able to decide. The fact that the rays coming from the
air are photographically active can be proved easily ; and this
action makes itself noticeable sometimes in a way not desired
by the observer. In order to guard against this action, as is
of ten necessary in long exposures, the photographic plates must
be protected by suitable lead casings.

2. In order to compare the intensity of the radiation of two
discharge - tubes, and for various other experiments, I have
used an arrangement which is based on the principle of the
Bouguer photometer, and which, for the sake of simplicity, I
shall call a photometer also. A rectangular sheet of lead 35
centimetres high, 150 centimetres long, and 0.15 centimetre
thick, supported on a board frame, is placed vertically in the
middle of a long table. At each side of this is placed a dis-
charge-tube, which can be moved along the table. At one end
of the lead strip a fluorescent screen** is so placed that each
half receives radiation perpendicularly from one tube only.
In effecting the measurements, adjustments are made until
there is equal brightness of the fluorescence on the two halves.

Some remarks on the use of this instrument may find a place
here. It should be mentioned first that the settings are often
made more difficult by the lack of constancy of the source of
radiation, the tubes responding to every irregularity in the
interruption of the primary current, such as occur with the

* In this and other experiments the Edison fluorescent screen has proved
most useful. This consists of a box like a stereoscope which can be held
light-tight against the head of the observer, and whose card-board end is
covered with barium platino-cyanide. Edison uses tungstate of calcium
in place of barium platiuo - cyanide; but I prefer the latter for many
reasons.
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